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SALEM MANSION, BUILT BY MACINTIRE 



STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE— I 
ACROSS COLONIAL THRESHOLDS 

Architecture was the medium in which colonial art found its high- 
est expression. Between the years of 1730 and 1785, John Haywood, 
Martin Tingley, and Samuel Macintire were breathing into brick and 
wood and stone a spirit that was destined to wield a wider influence 
than the painted canvases of a Benjamin West or a John Singleton 
Copley. Much of the work of these eighteenth-century architects 
is gone, but the impress remains. 

Broadly speaking, the New England house may be divided into 
two classes— the ''square colonial" and the "gambrel-roof colonial." 
Two distinct Southern types, one closely modeled on the Greek, 
of which Berry Hill, in Halifax County, Virginia, is a striking example, 
and the other with pilastered doorways, so charmingly illustrated 
in Westover, were unknown in the North, where architecture, like 
religion, took on a severer form. 

The gambrel roof was the earlier style. This followed the log 
house. The square colonial, with doorways supported by Ionic or 
Corinthian columns, came later, and was the fine flower of New 
England house-building. To the first period belonged the Porter and 
Pepperell mansions, and the famous Hancock house; to the second, 
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the birthplace of Longfellow, Lowell's early home, and the beautiful 
Salem houses designed by Samuel Macintire. To-day few of these 
old dwellings remain, and those that have survived the march of 
so-called civilization, in many instances have been so remodeled that 
scarcely a trace of their one-time dignity remains. Irrelevant bal- 
conies, ugly piazzas, meaningless turrets, have almost extinguished the 
original beauty, presenting a sight as incongruous as that of a colonial 

belle with powdered 
hair and patches 
decked out in nine- 
teenth-century fash- 
ions. 

There was an- 
other pre-Revolu- 
tionary edifice that 
must not be over- 
looked, though it 
was the work of the 
country carpenter 
rather than the 
town draughtsman. 
This had a short, 
steep roof in front, 
set low over the 
windows, and a 
long, slanting one 
in the rear. It was 
picturesque when 
seen from the side, 
but the main view 
was oppressively 
bald, and suggested 
a face without eye- 
brows. Many of 
these old houses 
have outlived their more attractive contemporaries. Situated in rural 
districts, far from the railroad, they have not yet given place to the 
modern villa or the brick block. Gems of architecture they are not, 
but long may their weather-beaten clapboards resist the contractor 
and the day-laborer. 

In a quiet street in Salem stands a colonial mansion untouched 
by time and progress. Built in 1770, it is to-day a silent protest 
against the machine-made age in which we live. Carved by hand 
are its -staircases, its mantels, its doors; wrought by hand the faded 
hangings at the windows, the rugs upon the floors, the curtains 
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of the great four-poster beds; decorated by hand the papers on the 
walls, the latter quaint survivors of a now unknown art. 

Hither in the old days came men high in the affairs of state. 
The gilt-framed mir- 
rors reflected more 
than one distin- 
guished queue. Over 
the broad thresholds 
rustled the brocaded 
gown of more than 
one Massachusetts 
belle. Into the brief 
peripd that elapsed 
between the building 
of this house and 
the breaking out of 
the Revolution was 
crowded the last and 
most brilliant phase 
of colonial life. The 
year 1 770 was a turn- 
ing-point in Ameri- 
can affairs. The 
stamp act had been 
repealed, and the 
feeling toward the 
mother country was 
more friendly than 
it had- been for a 
decade. This senti- 
ment found expres- 
sion in the erection 
of two statues in 
New York City, one 
of Pitt, in Wall 
Street, and the other- 
of George III., in 
Bowling Green, at 
the foot of Broad- 
way. The monument 
in honor of the king was 
Six years later another 
completely demolished. 

The year 1770 was a notable one in American art 
was taking his first lessons of Alexander 
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unveiled with a great public demonstration, 
great demonstration took place, and it was 

Gilbert Stuart 
Cosmo, a Scotch refugee, 
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developing the genius that resulted later in the matchless portraits 
of Washington; Benjamin West was in London, painter in chief to his 
Majesty, and the companion of Reynolds, Garrick, Johnson, and Gold- 
smith; John Copley had established his reputation in Boston and 
Philadelphia, and was winning fresh laurels in Rome; John Trumbull, 
a lad of fourteen, was astonishing his friends with his lifelike sketches, 
little dreaming of his future career. 

The peaceful condition of 1770 fostered the home industries. 
In England Adam Smith had made his famous defense of American 
manufactures, turning the tide temporarily in favor of the protection 
of colonial products. There was also a strong reaction in this coun- 
try. The drinking of 
sage and boneset teas 
was no longer in order. 
Bohea and Hyson were 
again in favor, the huge 
teapots that have sur- 
vived testifying to the 
quantity. In dress the 
same lavish spirit was 
manifest. Advertise- 
ments of that period 
show that many remote 
corners were searched 
to provide a beauty's 
wardrobe. Genoa vel- 
vets, Lisbon prints, 
Manchester ruffles, 
Canton crapes are some of the articles the old newspapers enumerate. 
France supplied the brocades — those marvelous fabrics that could 
stand alone, and now exist only in tantalizing fragments. And the 
women who wore these gowns, who look at us from narrow frames of 
miniatures — what of them? Dorothy Quincy, later Dorothy Han- / 
cock; Sarah Livingstone, daughter of the New Jersey governor; 
Abigail Adams, always a little remote from the others, but no less 
beautiful; Eliza Haskett Derby, Salem's noted beauty; Faith Trum- 
bull, sister of the painter, and wife of Huntington, Washington's Con- 
necticut general; Betsey Devotion, another Connecticut belle — fas- 
cinating Mistress Devotion, whose gowns filled seventeen boxes, an 
extravagance that caused even the governor to lift a warning hand! 
These are but a few of the names that we involuntarily think of when 
we speak of "Colonial Dames." Perhaps they were no more attract- 
ive than women of the present. But pbwdered hair gave distinction, 
and candlelight lent a charm unknown in these garish days. 

Each city had its brilliant coterie; each its own phase of social 
life. In small matters New York was unlike Boston, and Philadel- 
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AUTUMN 

FROM PAINTING BY R. PYLE 

A series of twelve pictures for which Dorothy Quincy, afterward Mrs. John Hancock, posed 
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phia was equally individual. But in courtly manners, dignity 
of speech, and gracious hospitality, Puritan, Knickerbocker, and 
Quaker were one. 

The big fireplaces that were a part of every colonial home struck 
the keynote of cheer for which this period was famous. The hall 
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had its massive andirons and great hickory logs. The "parlor," with 
its white woodwork and mahogany furniture, displayed a smaller 
blaze — the hearth appointments in brass shining like spun gold. The 
mantel in this room was usually a fine piece of workmanship. Slen- 
der columns supported a narrow shelf, and beneath were garlands 
in low relief, or possibly a more elaborate scheme of carving. A few 
of these mantels are still in existence, and are beautiful enough to fill 
a modern householder with envy and despair. In the dining-room 
was another fireplace, rivaling the one in the hall in its generous 
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dimensions. Here the woodwork was dark, and in its natural 
color- — quartered oak, with the ceiling beams exposed, or paneled 
cherry, or on rare occasions solid mahogany. On each side of the 
wide hearth were high-back settles. Corner cupboards, a low-boy, 
and a sideboard were indispensable features of this room. The glass 
doors of the cupboards shut away but could not conceal the company 
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china. Canton was the ware in daily use, but guests were served from 
Wedgwood, Bristol, and Spode. On the sideboard was the family 
silver, mostly of English make, but with an occasional American 
piece. Boston had her silversmiths as well as her pewterers, and Paul 
Revere's spoons and porringers were prized even at that early date. 
Next to the silver in importance came Sheffield plate^and no table 
was complete without the big trays with grape or oak leaf borders. 

In the kitchen the fireplace had the appearance of a cavern. The 
big crane, with its swinging kettle, the firedpgs, and the brick oven 
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told of the generous 
living and free hospi- 
tality. Here were 
rows of pewter plat- 
ters, brass and copper 
cooking utensils, and 
heavy earthen dishes 
of local manufacture. 
Pottery-making in the 
colonies was in a crude 
state. Danvers, Cam- 
bridge, Trenton, and 
Norwich had their 
clay - workers, but in 
well-to-do families the 
coarse brown jars and 
pitchers were relegated to the kitchen. To-day a piece of old Danvers 
is something to grow enthusiastic over. 

The life of this period, even with the rich, was not entirely given 
over to entertaining. There was a sterner side. The New England 
Sunday was not yet of the past. In Boston on a Sabbath morning 
decorous groups threaded their way down Beacon Hill to King's 
Chapel, or to the North or South churches. King's Chapel was pre- 
ferred by the younger members. The seats were narrow and hard, 
but the square pews were high, and small heads could nod occasion- 
ally and not fear a rebuke. King's Chapel still retains its old-fash- 
ioned furnishings. It has changed its creed, but not its sounding- 
board. It is now Uni- 
tarian, but the massive 
communion service 
given by King George 
is sacredly preserved. 
The prayers that float- 
ed down to the con- 
gregation from the high 
pulpit were long and 
sermons prosy, but 
attendance was imper- 
ative. In the after- 
noon was another ser- 
mon, and after that 
catechism and the 
reading aloud from 
leather-bound books. 
The subjects were not 
conducive to light A mantel in the derby mansion 
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thinking. "The Shortness of Time," " Perils Surrounding the 
Unregenerate," "The Pernicious Effects of an Evil Tongue," were 
some of the titles. Books were scarce and rigidly guarded. "The 
Bible and Heart," in Cornhill, published many of the religious volumes- 




OLD KITCHEN FIREPLACE 

in use, bringing out the American edition of English works. There 
were few large private libraries, except in the homes of the clergy. 

Child life at this time was rather serious. So far as the little girls 
were concerned, it appears to have been a dreary stretch of patchwork 
and samplers; patchwork in the morning, before and after lessons, and 
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samplers in the afternoon. 
Many of these crossed- 
stitched alphabets and max- 
ims, green birds and blue- 
houses, have come down to 
us. One interesting one, 
worked by Betsey Adams in 
1 773, is in an excellent 
state of preservation. After 
the alphabet is this verse, 
which must have puzzled 
the little maid as she pa- 
tiently embroidered it: 

" Time has wings and swiftly flies. 

Youth and Beauty fade away. 
Virtue is the only Prize, 

Whose sacred Joys will ne'er 
decay." 

Beneath the house, which 
is quite an imposing one 
for a cross-stitch affair, is 
her name. " Betsey Adams' 
work. Wrought, " the 
faded letters read, "in the 
ninth year of her age." 
Poor little Betsey! A year of your young life is represented in this 
quaint thing. But a year did not count for much then. The making 
of lace, the spinning of linen, the "transferring" of French designs, 
were matters of months. There was no need of hurry. The day was 
long enough for each task. Time ran slowly when* marked by the 
hourglass and the sundial. 

The deep courtesy, the low bow, the stately minuet, the strict 
observance of the rules of etiquette, were characteristic of an age 
in which haste had no part. This remoteness from nineteenth-century 
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life gives it half its charm, and adds a touch of romance to every- 
thing colonial. 

The old samplers, the silhouettes, the bits of lace and brocade, the 
delicate china, should be carefully preserved. They are links that 
bind us very closely to the men and women of that day. 

Virginia Huntington Robie. 
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